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TENDER ADVICE, CAUTION, AND COUNSEL TO 
PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 


BY JOUN GRIFFITH. 


Very much depends upon a right education of 
children. I therefore find it in my mind to 
make a few observations thereon, as it shall 
please the Lord to open my understanding ; 
without whose assistance and blessing upon our 
labors, they prove altogether fruitless. 


The children of Israel were strictly enjoined | 


to make the training up their children in the 
law of God their constant care, viz.: “ Hear, O 
Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord ; and thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy might. 


And these words which 1 command thee this| 
day, shall be in thine heart, and thou shalt teach 


them diligently unto thy children, and shalt talk 
of them when thou sittest in thine house, and 
when thou walkest by the way, and when thou 
liest down, and when thou risest up.”’* 
Exceeding great is the trust reposed in pa- 
rents and heads of familics. It certainly lies 


upon them an indispensable duty, as much as | 


they can, both by precept and example, to form 
the tender minds of their offspring to virtue, as 


saith the apostle, “ And ye fathers, provoke n<t| 


your children to wrath: but bring them up in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord.}” 


And, “ Train up a child in the way he should} 


go: and when he is old, he will-not depart from 
it.t” ' 

*arents must first be well acquainted with 
the way of truth, and the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord themselves, before they can 
train up their children therein. ‘That which is 


likely to have the greatest influence upon their! 


tender minds, is a steady circumspect example, 





* Deut. vi. 4, 5,6,7. f Eph. vi. 4. t Prov. xxii. 6. 
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in a self-denying conduct before them; which 
will beget reverence, and honorable thoughts in 
children, and servants too, concerning those 
whom Providence hath placed over them. 

Great care should dwell upon the minds of 
parents, to make it fully evident to their chil- 
dren that they are much more desirous they 
should possess an heavenly than an earthly in- 
heritance ; that they are more concerned their 
souls may be adorned with the graces of the 
Holy Spirit, than that their bodies should ap- 
pear finely decked with outward ornaments. 

Children will be very likely to value that 
which they see is preferred by their parents, 
whether it be the things of the world, or religion. 
If this be really the case, which I think will be 
allowed by considerate persons, O then! how 
much depends upon them for the promotion of 
truth and righteousness on the earth, both in 
regard to the present time, and gencrations to 
come. This yet more fully appears by the 
Lord’s testimony concerning Abraham. ‘“ And 
the Lord said, Shall I hide from Abraham that 
thing which I do? seeing that Abraham shall 
surely become a great and mighty nation, and 
all the nations of the earth shall be blessed in 
him. For I know him, that he will command 
his children, and his household after him, and 
they shall keep thigeway of the Lord, to do jus- 
tice and judgment; that the Lord may bring 
upon Abraham that which be hath spoken of 
him.”* In chap. xvii. ver. 18, his godly con- 
cern appears earnest, even for the child of the 
bond-woman, viz.: ‘Ard Abraham said unto 
God, Oh! that Ishmael might live before thee.” 
Which petition was answered. 

Constant and warm endeavors, with secret 
cries to God that his blessing may attend them, 
may prove effectual to the preservation of chil- 
dren. This should begin very early, even as 
soon as they are capable to distinguish what 
pleases, or what displeases their parents. A self- 
willed perverse disposition may soon be dis- 
covered in children (more especially in some) 
which is very carnest to have its own way, be- 
fore they can judge what is best for themselves. 
This should constantly be subjected to those 
that are to judge for them. They should never 
be suffered to prevail by an untoward fretful 
temper, not even when what they crave is suita- 


* Gen. xviii. 17, 18, 19. 
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(which they soon will) it is more to their benefit 
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ble for them to receive, were they in a submis-| ing formed for good servants, husbands, wives, 
sive disposition; that they may clearly see] or members of society. 






Alas! when I take a view of the world, and 


and comfort to yield an entire subjection to their | reflect how it wallows in abundance of wicked- 
providers, and that nothing is to be got by a| ness and corruption, which mankind possess in a 


fretful self-willed temper. 
by a constant steady hand, and it will make the 
work of parents abundantly easicr in the govern- 
ment of their children, and may prove a great 
ease to those concerned with them, perhaps 
through the whole course of their lives; since 
by crushing their perverseness in the first bud- 
dings, it may so die away, as never more to gain 
the pre-eminence. This would be a wonderful 
blessing, and they would owe their watchful 
parents more for suppressing that, and other 
pernicious buds in them, than for a large patri- 
mony or outward inheritance. Indeed everything 
of an evil nature should be kept down in them 
by such careful, steady means. Oh! whata fine 
hopeful generation of youths should we have, 
were parents in general to exercise this prudent 
care in all things! I verily believe, instead of 
sober virtuous youth being as speckled birds 
amonst others, the rebellious, disobedicnt, and 
froward would be so; and this would bring 
judgment over them. 


A conscientious discharge of this great duty 
would bring an ample reward to such parents, as 
have no greater joy than to see their children 
walking in the truth: and if they should prove 
unsuccessful, as it sometimes hath happened, 
they will be clear of their children’s blood in 
God’s sight, which is a very great thing; so 
that though the rebellion and evil conduct of 
their offspring may be their sorrow, it will not 
bestheir sin. 


T have sometimes been much grieved, when I 
have seen youth in the way of being ruined by 
the very imprudent indulgence of their parents, 


especially mothers; making themselves and | 


others mere slaves to the perverse humors of 
their children ; taking abundance of pains to ex- 
tinguish the flame of their untoward tempers, by 
such means as add fuel to the fire; inverting 
the order of nature, by becoming subject to those 
who should submit to them, by answering their 
unreasonable cravings ; making themselves more 
work (and that too of a very disagreeable nature) 
to educate one, than, were they to follow the 
method before hinted, it would require to edu- 
cate a number, and in the end not so well done 
neither. Parents, who are so very imprudent, 
have less reason to reflect upon their children 
for being self-willed, and not subject to them 
when they grow up; seeing they themselves 
have cherished, fed, and supported that temper 
in them from their cradles; whereby, unless re- 
ligion lays deep hold of them, and changes the 
state of their minds, they are unfitted to be a 
comfort either to themselves or others; not be- 





This should be done | kind of succession from parents to children, like 





outward inheritances ; I have no words sufficient 
to set forth to the full so deplorable a case. 


| How sorrowful it is to observe even children, by 


the power of example, become as grown men in 
wickedness and hardness of heart! Custom and 
general practice hath, as it were, changed the 
nature of some gross evils, so that there appears 
| very little remorse in the almost constant prac- 
| tice of them. Many children are brought up, 
| like their parents, much strangers to their duty 
| both to God and man. This almost universal in- 
| fection of evil, forgetfulness of God, and of many 
or most relative duties, by a constantly wallow- 
ing in the pollutions of this world, are very 
alarming, and call loudly for a reformation, lest 
| the Lord break forth in judgment upon the na- 
| tions, as the breach of waters. It is indeed a 

painful task for godly parents, amidst so general 
(a depravity, to educate their children without 

receiving some tincture from this pollution, 
‘which runs down like a strong torrent. The 
| safest way is, with great strictness to keep them 
out of such company; though an inconveniency 
' may attend that in some outward respects. But 
| oh! the souls are the most precious part of them, 


‘which parents, above all other considerations, 


‘ought to be concerned to preserve untainted with 
| the defilements of this world. 

There is no better rule to proceed and act by 
| in this important task, than the spirit of truth, 
‘promised to lead us into all truth. If we mind 
| this, we shall not indulge our children in any 
‘individual thing which that testifies against in 
| ourselves. We shall be far from pleading, that 
because they are young, some greater liberties 
may be allowed them in dress or otherwise ; but 
as they are a part of ourselves, the same divine 
law should be a standing rule for the whole. 

I have taken notice, that divers parents, who, 
as to their outward appearance, seem to have 
learned, in degree, the lesson of humility and 
self-denial, however, as far as could be discovered 
by their dress and address, yet seem to have no 
aversion to their children’s making a different 
appearance ; nay, some will even introduce them 
into it themselves whilst very young; by which 
it is plain they have a pride in seeing them so, 
and cannot help (notwithstanding their outward 
shew) discovering great unsoundness, end that 
they themselves are not what they would pass 
for. I sincerely wish that parents, who are apt 
to indulge wrong liberties in their children, by 
suffering them to deviate from that pure simpli- 
city and self-denial Truth led our ancestors, and 
still leads those who follow it into, would con- 
sider, in the first place, the injury their children 
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sustain thereby, by being placed in a difficult 
and dangerous situation with respect to tempti- 
tions, which may be presented to them by the 
children of the land, or of the world: for doubt- 
less the more like them they appear, the more 
free and intimate will such make themselves 
with them, that they may be drawn out into un- 
due liberties; whereas, did they make an ap- 
pearance quite consistent with their plain self- 
denying profession, that sort would be more 
backward to attempt an access to them. 

There is no doubt with me, but this has opened 
away for many under our profession to ruin 
themselves, by going out in marriage; and their 
parents have been, by their imprudent indul- 
gence, the original cause thereof. For suffer- 
ing them to be so much like the world, and so 
little like what Truth leads into, they are put 
out of the way of the best connexions in mar- 
riage amongst us, viz.: the most religious ; as such 
dare not seek to, nor join with those who give 
way to undue liberties: I mean such as Truth 


doth not allow us, as people who ought in all | 
things to hold up a true standard to the nations, | 


to continue in. Here inconsiderate tender youth 
through their aptness to crave the glittering 


dent parents indulging them therein, are, as it 
were, prepared for ruin, unless divine mercy in- 


terpose ; and are also removed out of the way of | 


the greatest blessing that can be enjoyed in the 
things of this life, viz. : 
band or wife. 

Some parents have been pierced through with 


much sorrow by such means, and have had great | 


cause to repent when it was too late, and there 
hath been reason to fear that the blood of their 


children would be required at their hands. Oh! | 
how dishonorably have some leaned to unsuita- | 


ble Gonnexions for their children, when there 
hath been a large outward prospect! It is to be 
feared divers parents have looked at little else. 
This hath sometimes appeared to have been the 


such, has proved so offensive, that they seem to 
have been rejected on that account. This is 


very wrong, and ought never to have entrance | 


amongst any professing the Christian name; 
“ For the earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness 
thereof.’’* 

Some perhaps may think I am very close and 
severe upon parents; that it-is not always their 
fault when children take undue liberties; (which 


I have already granted ;) that they are frequently | 


very self-willed and ungovernable. This is in- 
deed saying something, when children become 





* These hints are not intended to encourage any to 
aspire after great things; but that all should, with a 
single eye, earnestly seek for divine counsel, both in 
making and accepting offers for marriage. 
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their own rulers by age, or otherwise, and have 
to clothe and provide for themselves; but I think 
it has little weight whilst their parents provide 
for them, who have not only power to advise 
and persuade, but also to command and restrain. 
They certainly may and ought to be absolute, in 
cases where the testimony of truth is in danger 
of suffering. 

It is very observable, that Eli was greatly 
blamed, because he, having power, did not re- 
strain his wicked sons ; though it plainly appears 
he much disapproved of their practices, and 
expostwlated with them on that account, and laid 
before them the pernicious consequence of their 
evil conduct. Oh! how very affecting it is, to 
consider the fearful calamities which came upon 
that house; and also upon Israel, probably in 
some measure on the same account. 

{To be continued.) 


EARLY PIETY.—wNO. XI. 


Ruth Middleton, daughter of Samuel and Re- 
becca Middleton, was visited with a consump- 


(tion in the 10th month, 1700, and continued 


/in much weakness of body till the 16th of 5th 
gaiety of the world, and their much more impru- | 


month, 1701. During her sickness, these ex- 
pressions among others were observed. 

One time, her mother being much concerned 
to part with her, the child lying still as if she 


| was in a slumber, opened her eyes, and said, 
a truly religious hus- | 


| dear mother, do not be troubled for me; do not 


“ What’s the matter? What’s the matter? my 
sorrow for me, I shall be happy. It is the 
Lord’s will that I am thus afflicted, and we must 
be contented. Thou knowest that Abraham 
was willing to offer up his only son Isaaep and 
thou dost not know if thou could’st freely give 
me up, but that the Lord might spare me a little 
longer to thee ; and if it be his good pleasure to 


_take mé to himself, his holy name be blessed 


forever.” Another time her mother said, “ How 


|art thou now?” she replied, “ But indifferent ; 
ease, by the slight put upon the offers of those, | 
who have wanted nothing to recommend them | 
but wealth; the want of which, in the eye of | 


but I am well satisfied, for it is the will of God 
that I am thus afflicted. Oh! my dear mother, 
I would be glad if thou couldst freely give me 


| up. 


One time going to slumber, she prayed thus : 
‘¢ Qur Father which art in heaven, hallowed be 
thy name, thy kingdom come, thy will be done 
in me asitisin heaven. Oh! sweet Lord Jesus, 
feed me daily with the bread that comes down 
from heaven. Lord, if it stand with thy will, 
grant that I may sleep to refresh this poor needy 
body ; but thou, Lord, knowest what I stand in 
need of, better than I can ask. Lord, be with 
me and my father, and mother, and brother.” 
Thereupon she went to sleep: and when she 
awoke, she said, “Oh! blessed and praised be 
thy holy name, O Father of life! for thou hast 
heard my desires, and hast answered me; for I 
have slept sweetly.” 
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Another time she said, ‘‘ The Lord said to his 
followers, suffer little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom 
of heaven. Andif I be not happy, what will 
become of ungodly men and women? For truly 


she stroked him, and said, “‘ Farewell, be a good 
boy.” 

Her father asking her how it was with her, 
| she replied, “I am just spent, but I am very 
easy, and shall be very happy. My body is full 








Iam afraid of offending anybody, for fear I | of pain, but the angel of the Lord is with me, 
should offend the Lord.” One time she said, | and his presence will forever preserve me ;” and 
“ Pray mother, have a strict eye over my brother, | so kissed her relations and bade them all fare- 
for he is very full of play.” A friend, after en- | well. 

quiring how she did, said, “1 hope thy eye is! Her last words were her desire to be remem- 
still to the Lord ;”’ her reply was, ‘‘ Although I | bered to the friends who visited her in her sick- 





ean hardly speak, I think upon the Lord, and he 
knows my thoughts, and answers then, with 
more sensible words.” 

Another time she said, “It will not be long 
before I-shall be at rest and peace, where there 
is no. more pain to the body nor to the mind; 
and where there is nothing but joy forevermore. 
Dear mother, be willing to part with me, for I 
am willing to part with you all. Iam not at all 
coucerned for myself, but for thee. poor mother, 
who doth and will make thy bed a bed of tears 
for me.” 

Hearing her mother question her recovery, 
she said, “Oh! what the Lord pleases; for I 
am not afraid of death. I never wronged any- 
body of a pin to my knowledge, nor loved to 
make excuses. I never told a lie but once; 
when I should have said yes, I said no: that has 
been a great trouble to me; but the Lord I hope 
will forgive me, for I called the maid, and told 
her the truth.” 

Near her end, she desired to come out of the 
country to London, and said, “The air does me 
no good, and the doctor does me no good; the 
Lord is the same at home as here.” And when 
she was removed home, she said, * Now I am 
glad, if I die it is better to be here, and will 
save a great deal of trouble.” 

A friend asked her if she was willing to leave 


father and mother, and go to the Lord; after | 


some pause she answered, “If the Lord please, 
I am willing this very minute to leave all, for I 
shall be happy.’ 


The night before her departure, after a friend | 


had prayed by her, she said, “I do understand 
well, and am inwardly refreshed. I am sorry 
that I cannot speak so that the friend could hear, 
or else I would give an account of my inward 
peace with the Lord.” 

A few hours before her death, she thus prayed, 
but her voice was very low: “Oh, Lord! with- 
hold not thy tender mercies from me at the hour 
of death. Oh, Lord! let thy loving kindness 
continually preserve me.” Afterwards she said, 
‘‘T desire to slumber; but if I die before I wake, 
I desire the Lord may receive my soul.” 

She was thankful for the tender regard her 
mother had to her, and with a low voice said, 
‘“¢ Farewell, dear mother ; in the love of the Lord, 
farewell.’? And then desired to see her father 
and brother; and feeling for her brother’s face, 


ness; and in less than half a quarter of an hour, 


like a lamb she departed this life, on the 16th 
of the 5th month, 1701, being 11 years, 2 
months, and 4 days old. 





| 


| ** The Prophet that hath a dream, let him tell a dream; 


and he that hath my word, let him speak my word 
| faithfully.”’ 


| The Friend whose dream is here given was 
| well known as an eminent Minister of the Gospel 
amongst us, and being himself instructed by it, 
‘related it in the presence of the person who has 


| Sent it to us. 
| 





EDWARD STABLER’S DREAM. 


IIe thought he was in a grove of fine young 
timber, and among the timber he saw a number 
/of human beings whose forms were beautiful, 
| but they were all besmeared with dirt; and he 
| beheld a clear stream of water running through 
the same woods that they inhabited; and by the 
stream sata basin which he took in his hand 
| and dipped water out of the clear stream, calling 
on the inhabitants of the surrounding forest to 
come, wash, and be clean. But they did not ap- 
pear to understand him, and would not come. 
Then he thought he heard a voice, saying, They 
know not the use of the basin that thou hast in 
thy hand. Then his atteution was directed toa 
‘stump of a tree that had been cut or broken 
down, but the stump was not dead; from one 
side grew a scion which — the outside of 
the stump in greenness, but it had inwardly de- 
cayed, and became hollow. Then he thought he 
heard the voice, saying, Go, pour water into the 
hollow of the stump, they know the use of it, 
then call on them to come and wash, and they 
will understand thee. 

After relating the above, he said, people must 
be directed to something, that they have some 
knowledge of. There are many, who, when they 
hear of the robe of righteousness which is the 
clothing of the saints, (which is figuratively repre- 
sented to be made of linen, clean and white,) 
they do not understand it. But tell them that 
honesty, mercy, humility and every good dispo- 
sition, represent the threads of which the robe of 
righteousness is woven, it opens their understand- 
ing to see how beautiful this robe will make them 
appear. When they hear of the veil that is be- 
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tween the sinner and God, they do not understand 
it; but tell them that it is made of cruelty, dis- 
honesty, pride and other sinful acts, which woven 
or mingled together in them, will hide the way 
of peace, and exclude them from happiness, it is 
too plain to be misunderstood. 


The following interesting letter from R. Ma- 
son has been offered for publication; and al- 
though we have announced the series closed, is 
worthy a place : 


‘Avondale, 1st. mo. 2d, 1849. 


Thy last letter, my dearly beloved cousin, was 
soothing, cheering, precious, [ have been just 
reading it over again, and still trace upon its 
pages the lineaments of an affection unfaded by 
the various and variable events of Time: I trust, 
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I often feel my own inertness in pressing more 
earnestly after this treasure; intrusive are the 
things of time whether we possess much or little 
of its glittering ore. A watchful, prayerful state 
is oft the craving of my spirit,*that I may do 
the little my hands find to do in the way of pre- 
cept and example, and be not a stumbling block 
in the path of any travelling toward Zion, is 
about all that ability is given me to fulfil, and 
this ability, I believe will never be withheld 
from any earnest seeker thereafter ; still there 
are seasons of proving in the Christian’s experi- 
ence wherein we have to acknowledge that we 
are left poor, miserable, blind and naked; yet an 
Arm unscen is underneath, and when we become 
divested of self, that twining, subtle serpent, 
sustaining strength will be given to meet every 
conflict, and the glorious, highest anthem mor- 
tals can raise, *‘ Thy will be done,” will shed a 


I believe no bleak blasts of adversity nor bright | serene ray over the mind and lull to sleep the 
sunbeams of prosperity will ever effuce the in-| petty cares which annoy the ambitious, eager 


terest we have long cherished for the welfare of 
each other. “ There are moments in life that will 
repay the toil of struggling through it ;” the 
friendship which remains firm through the many 
tests to which it is liable in this eventful world 
is, to me, among the choicest of treasures, ever 
excepting a sensible evidence of the love and 

resesce of Him whose favor is life. Deeply 
oe I sympathized with you in the recent trial 
meted to you in a final separation as to Time, 
from a dear and beloved sister ; daily have I vis- 
ited, mentally, the bereaved family, including 
those separated by space from the scene of sad- 
ness and of sorrow. We cannot fathom the 
wisdom of the omniscient and omnipotent One 
in events of his own ordering, and it becomes us 
as frail mortals submissively to bend to his will; 
may this state be thy comfortable experience, my 
dear cousin, though without a murmur affection 
may oft pour forth a tributary tear to her mem- 
ory ; I doubt not you have your consolations in 
believing the spirit has found admittance into 
the house of many mansions, where no dark 


clouds intercept the beauty and the brightness | 


of heavenly scenes. 

When I look back at the many who sat out 
in life with me, and count the remaining few 
who still tread this nether vale, it inspires re- 
flections replete with instruction: some in the 
very prime of usefulness, enlivening and enlight- 
ening the circle in which they moved, others 
more extensively beneficial to the human family 
cut off when we could see none to fill the void ; 
yet how soon this void has closed, and their 
names vanished from eulogy; it makes us feel 
our own nothingness in the scale of creation, 
save as beings destined for immortality. How 
needful then to give our thoughts and our ener- 
gies to gather treasures which not only bless in 
time, but are perpetuated and augmented beyond 
the tomb. 


| 








after the preferences and the honors of this 
world. But why am I delineating tothee temp- 
tations, and the way of deliverance therefrom ? 
thou art not exempt from the common lot of 
mortals; the guiles of the enemy thou hast 
known ; thou art not a stranger to the voice of 
Israel’s unslumbering shepherd ; the crook of his 
love has been extended to thee, and thou hast at 
times been gathered into a place of safety, whilst 
the whirlwind, the earthquake and the fire were 
passing by : may we, my dear cousin, ever keep 
a listening ear to the still small voice, and with 
a willing mind obey its dictates ; then will peace 
be with us, the joy with which no stranger can 
intermeddle be our portion. 


From thy attached, R. Mason. 


From Mary Peisley’s Manuscript Journal. 


Having been long under deep baptisms and 
poverty of spirit, as I quietly rode along, the 
Lord in merey was pleased to break in upon my 
mind, by his living presence and power ; and it 
became the language of my soul, speak, Lord, and 
thy servant will hear. After which many things 
were divinely opened to me, in which I greatly 
rejoiced, and was thankful to the Lord my God. 
I then found a sudden, but gentle rebuke; and 
heard as it were, a voice that said in the secret of 
my soul, those dispensations thou most delight in, 


| are least pleasing to me ; and not so beneficial to 


thyself, as that pure poverty of spirit, broken- 
ness and contrition of heart, and humility of 
mind. And the reason that this is so little 
desired, and so unpleasant to the creature, is 
beeause it can have no part in it; but is wholly 
and entirely excluded and set at naught; and 
therefore it can discover no beauty or excellency 
in it. 

This is the reason I love the offering of a 
broken heart and contrite spirit, a3 it is most 
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pure, and without mixture of the creature. For 
whether there be prophecy; divine openings; 
divers revelations ; consolation ; joying or rejoicing 
in the Holy Spirit ; gifts of healing, tongues, or 
utterance, in afl these self can rejoice, and have a 
share ; because they are obvious to it, and bring 
it honor. 

Then said I, Lord, dispense to me what is well 
pleasing unto thee, and best for me; so long as 
my weak faith and patience can endure it, but 
when [ am ready to faint, then give me a little | 
of the wine well retined from the lees, that my soul | 
may rejoice in the God of my salvation. 


Third month 12th, 1828. | 


My beloved friends, J.and P. H.: I am in- | 
duced to believe I am at least permitted in a few 
words to salute you in the love of the Gospel of 
Christ, in which ye stand, and in which may we 
stand in this day—a day of more outward com- | 
motion and noise than inward devotion of soul ; | 
on which account “ the ways of Zion mourn.” 
Was there ever a day in which real devotedness | 
of soul to God, independent of every other con- | 
sideration than that of glorifyirg his name, was | 
more wanting, as living testimonies or way-marks | 
for the people. And yet, my beloved friends, I | 
am persuaded that not a very small number, are 
left, even in our Jsrael, who have not bowed the | 


| 
| 





knee to Baal nor embraced his image. And 
however little known these may be, “in the day | 
when he maketh up his jewels” they will be re- 
membered, and also remembered among those | 


whom he will spare. How vain is all human | 
glory—how weak is mortal power— how foolish | 
the wisdom of the wise—how poor the riches of | 
time in every point of view, when compared with | 
the excellent glory —the Omnipotent power—the | 
infinite wisdom and riches of Christ, which, as 
these are labored after and patiently waited for | 
will in due time be revealed to the humble, | 


whose abiding is in the valley, “‘ whose dwelling | . 


is not with flesh ;’’ as their dependence is but. in | 
God with whom they have power. For unto 

every one is a bow and crown given, whose names | 
are enrolled among the Lamb’s followers, and all | 
those havea promise of victory ; and as they con- 

tinue with him in his temptations—in the tempta- | 
tions which he permiteth to come upon them, a| 
king lom will he also appoint unto them, and give | 
them power over all flesh, through the meditation | 
of the Etcraal Word, the wisdom, power or spirit | 
of God in man,—whom he hath appointed heir of | 
all things, by putting down all the rule, power 
and authority of the creaturely will and wisdom 
—on the ruins of which alone he sets up and es- 
tablishes his own eternal empire in the soul of 
man. Thus redeemed by his power, and directed 
by his wisdom, his subjects live in his peaceable 
kingdom, and by the meekness and innocence of 
their lives, the Son is glorified in them. How 
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often have I craved that the church under our 
name, might be seen coming out of the Wilder- 
ness thus clothed with the Father’s brightness, 
the express image of his person, or rather his sub- 
stance. 


From your affectionate friend, J. M. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


It is by becoming as little children, that we 
are made wise unto salvation ; and it is the an- 
nihilation of selfishness, that brings us to the 
state of a little child; for the little child is not 
dependent on itself for support. It is declared 
that of such is the kingdom of heaven, and when 
we come to the humble, teachable dependent 
state here portrayed, and continue ia it we shall 
be favored to see many things clearly that are 
hid from the wise, and prudent, and learned of 


this world, that are and will be revealed to 


babes: to that meek and child-like state which 
is the new birth; and this birth all must expe- 
rience who are subjects of the Kingdom of Hea- 
ven. There will be war in heaven; “ Michael 
and his angels, at war with the Dragon and his 
angels,” (figurately speaking), when the heavenly 
birth is in preparation ; but if we maintain the 
warfare, until every evil disposition is conquered 
by its opposite, we shall experience “ Michael and 
his angels to prevail over the Dragon and his an- 
gels,” and continuing in a humble passive state, 
we shall still be as children, and still learning, and 
keeping up the warfare against temptation, even 
should our time here be continued to old age. 
And we should be favored to see with clearness 
the beautiful analogy that many Scripture pas- 
sages have to our experience; which, if we had 
continued in self-indulgence, never could have 
appeared to have any relation tous. We find 
we have an Eden to cultivate within us, and it 
will be a garden of happiness if rightly attended 
to. But while we are seeking happiness, and 
striving to get wisdom by our own inventions,” 
independently of Divine impressions, we cannot 
taste of the fruit of the tree of life. We find 
that while the children of Israel continued in 
obedience to their Divine Leader, he gave them 
bread from heaven, but when they rebelled 
against Him and “ sought out many inventions,” 
they were left in a state of distress and great 
suffering —comparable to a barren land where the 
inhabitants famished for want of bread. They 
also famished for want of spiritual food, because 
they would not come to that humble state of 


mind, whereby they would have had admittance to 


“the tree of life, which stands in the midst of 
the Paradise of God.” S. 


Genuine love is not founded in caprice, it is 
founded in nature, on honorable views, on virtue, 
on similarity of tastes, and sympathy of souls. 

Dr. GRecory. 
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THE FLYING SQUIRREL. them, and was conveyed home in the crown of a 


hat. We had no cage immediately at hand, and 
placed them in a drawer in our library, leaviug 
a narrow space open to enable them to breathe. 
Next morning we ascertained that the parent had 
made her escape through the crevice, and as the 
window was open, we presumed that she had 
abandoned her young rather than be subject to 
confinement in such a narrow and uncomfortable 
prison. We made efforts for several days to pre- 
serve the young alive, by feeding them on milk; 
they appeared indifferent about eating, and yet 
seemed to thrive, and were in good order. A few 
evenings afterward we were surprised and de- 
lighted to see the mother glide through the win- 
dow, and enter the still open drawer; in a mo- 
ment she was nestled with her young. She had 
not forsaken them, but visited them nightly, and 
preserved them alive by her attentions. We now 
placed the young in a box near the window, which 
was left partly open. Ina short time she had 
gained more confidence, and remained with them 
during the whole day. They became very gentle, 
and they and their descendants continued to 
reside on the premises for several years. 

During the first winter they were confined to 
the room, boxes were placed in different parts of 
it, containing indian meal, acorns, nuts, ete.— 
As soon as it was dark they were in the habit of 
hurrying from one part of the room to the other, 
and continued to be full of activity during the 
whole night. We had in the room a wheel, that 
had formerly been attached to the cage of a 
northern gray squirrel. ‘To this they found an 
entrance, and they often continued during half 
the night turning the wheel; at times we saw 
the whole group in at once. This squirrel, we 
may conclude resorts to the wheel not from com- 
pulsion, but for pleasure. 

The flying squirrels never build their nest of 
leaves on trees during summer like the true squir- 
rels, but confine themselves to a hollow, or some 
natural cavity in the branches or trunk. We 


We recollect a locality not many miles from 
Philadelphia, where, in order to study the habits 
of this interesting species, we occasionally strayed 
into a meadow containing here and there immense 
oak and beech-trees. One afternoon we took our 
seat on a log in the vicinity, to watch their lively 
motions. It was during the calm, warm weather 
peculiar to the beginning of autumn. Durjng the 
half hour before sunset, nature seemed to be in a 
state of silence and repose. The birds had retired 
to the shelter of the forest. The night-hawk 
had already commenced his low evening flight, 
and here and there the common red bat was on 
the wing; still for some time not a flying squir- 
rel made its appearance. Suddenly, however, 
one emerged from its hole, and ran up to the top 
of a tree; another soon followed, and ere long 
dozens came forth, and commenced their grace- 
ful flights from some upper branch to a lower 
bough. At times one would be seen darting 
from the topmost branches of a tall oak, and 
with wide-extended membranes and outspread 
tail gliding diagonally through the air, till it 
reached the foot of a tree about fifty yards off, 
when at the moment we expected to see it strike 
the earth, it suddenly turned upward, and 
alighted on the body of the tree. It would then 
run to the top, and once more precipitate itself 
from the upper branches, and sail back again to 
the tree it had just left. Crowds of these little 
creatures joined in these sportive gambols ; there 
could not have been less than two hundred.— 
Scores of them would leave each tree at the same 
moment, and cross each other, gliding like spir- 
its through the air, seeming to have no other 
object in view than to indulge a playful propen- 
sity. We watched and mused till the last sha- 

dows of day had disappeared, and darkness ad- 
monished us to leave the little triflers to their 
nocturnal enjoyments. 

During the day this species avoids the light; 
it8 large eyes, like those of the owl, cannot en- 





counter the glare of the sun; hence it appears 
to be a dull and uninteresting pet, crawling into 
your sleeve or pocket, and seeking any place for 
concealment. But twilight and darkness are its 
season for activity and pleasure. At such times 
in walking through the woods, you hear a rat- 
tling among the leaves and branches, and falling 
acorns, chesnuts and beech nuts give evidence 
that this little creature is supplying itself with 
its fuod above you. 


This is a harmless and very gentle species, 
becoming tolerably tame in a few hours. 


vicinity for years afterward. 






After 
a few days it will take up its residence in some 
crevice of the chamber, or under the eaves of the 
house, and it or its progeny may be seen in the 
On one occasion 
we took from a hollow tree four young with their 
dam; she seemed quite willing to remain with 


have frequently found them inhabiting the caves 


and roofs of houses, and we discovered a consider- 


able number of them in the crevice of a rock in 
the vicinity of the Red Sulphur Springs in Vir- 
ginia. 

They are gregarious, living together in consid- 
erable communities, and do not object to the com- 
pany of other and even quite different animals.— 
For example, [ once assisted in taking down an 
old martin-box, which had been for a great num- 
ber of years on the top of a venerable locust-tree 
near my house, and which had some eight or ten 
apartments. As the box fell to the ground, we 
were surprised to see great numbers of flying- 
squirrels, screech-owls, and leather-winged bats 
running from it. We caught several of each, 
and one of the squirrels was kept as a pet ina 
cage for six months. The various apartments 
of the box were stored with hickory nuts, chest- 
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nuts, acorns, corn, &c., intended for the winter 
supply of food.. There must have been as many 
as twenty flying squirrels in the box, as many 
bats, and we know there were six screech owls. 
The crevices of the house were always inhabited 
by the squirrels. The docility of the one we 
kept as a pet was remarkable; although he was 
never lively and playful in the day time, he would 
permit himsclf to be handled and spread out at 
the pleasure of any one. We frequently took 
him from the cage, laid him on the table or on 
one hand, and exposed the extension of his skin, 
smoothed his fur, put him in our pocket or bosom, 
ete., he pretending all the time to be asleep. 

It was a common occurrence that squirrels flew 
into the house on a summer’s evening when the 
windows were open, and at such times we caught 
them. They were always perfectly harmless.— 
Although I frequently seized them in my hand, I 
was never bitten. We caught so many of them 
one season, that the young girls bordered their 
winter capes with their tails, which are very 
pretty. It was a curious circumstance that the 
flying squirrels never descended to the lower 
parts of the house, and we never knew of any 
rats in the upper rooms. Whether the squirrels 
or the rats were the repulsive agents, I do not 
know ; certain it is, they never inhabited the 
lower location in commou.—Audubon. 
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We publish on another page a tribute to the 
memory of our late friend Jesse Kersey, written, 
as our readers will perceive, by one who is not a 
member of our society, and who therefore, while 
wishing to give a faithful portraiture, docs not 


show a just appreciation of the secret feeling or 


high sense of duty which impelled our friend, 
when very young, to stand forth as a minister of 
the gospel, simply faithful to that which he re- 
eeived. And as he was thus faithful to the little, 
he advanced from the state of a child tothat of a 
strong man in Christ. 

The writer of the tribute, when alluding to 
the visit to England, also expressesa view which 
conflicts too decidedly with what is acknowledged 
by Friends as the alone tenable ground of reli- 
gious action, for us to pass the remark unnoticed. 
He says, “ As no inconsiderable number of 
Friends had visited it from England, it was 
thought by many that it might be proper to re- 
ciprocate the kindness, &e.”” Our Friend visited 
Eugland under a feeling of religious obligation, 
and in the cloud which overshadowed his path 
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for some time after his arrival in that country, 
we can perceive a deep meaning, which may be 
expressed through the Scripture language, * For 
every glory there shall be a defence.” 

While we take the liberty of thus reviewing 
the “memorial,” we would express our unity 
with the writer’s intentions, and willingly give it 
place in our paper. 


Drep,—-On the 19th inst., Witt1am JeNnKINeON, in 
the 65th year of his age. ‘Light is sown for the right- 
eous and gladness for the upright in heart,” and the 
* Path of the just is as the shining light that shineth 
more and more uuto the perfect day.”?, Thus went 
down the setting sun of our departed friend, shed- 
ding a bright halo around him, insomuch, that it 
was a privilige to be admitted into his chamber. 
Although he endured much physical suffering, ‘ so 
great is my peace,’’ said he, “and so bright the 
prospect before me, that I can endure all, [ trust, 
with patience, until the Lord’s time to release me.”’ 
How beautiful is such a close—surely worth all 
that is required for its purchase. Then let none say 
‘“¢ Four months and then cometh harvest, but lift up 
your eyes and behold the fields are already white 
unto harvest, enter in and labor, and whatsoever is 
right that shall ye receive.”’ 

—, At his residence in Cape May county, N. J., 
on the 24th of 7th month, Naruan Banor, aged 71 

ears, a very worthy elder of Maurice River Month- 
y Meeting. Himself and family were the only re- 
maining members of Cape May meeting, which 
they kept up for nearly twenty years. 

, At his residence in Glouster county, N. J., 
on the 31st of last month, Bensamin P. Lippincott, 
aged 60 years, a member of Pilesgrove Monthly 
Meeting. 

On the 19th inst., Erma, daughter of John 
and Rebecca Owen, of Upper Greenwich, in the 7th 
year of her age. 

——, On Ist day the 30th of 7th mo. last of dysen- 
tary, Saran, aged 7 years,and on 7th day, Sth 
of 8th mo., of the same disease, Ciara, aged three 
years, daughters of Samuel W. and Elizabeth H. 
Noble, of Abington, Montgomery county, Pa. 

Departed this life on the afternoon of Fifth day 
the 24th inst., in the 18th year of her age, ANN 
Exiza, daughter of Hunn and Eliza A. Jenkins, of 
Camden, Kent county, Delaware. In the death of 
this excellent young woman her family and friends 
have experienced an irreparable loss. She was 
of a most affectionate disposition, kind and oblig- 
ing to her parents and friends. She was favored 
to bear a painful and afflictive illness without a 
murmur, frequently saying to her anxious atten- 
dants, “‘ How kind ;’’ and expressing her willing- 
ness to submit to her Heavenly Father’s requir- 
ings, knowing, as she said, ‘that he doeth all 


things well.” 


“ What a beautiful garment for the sp‘rit of 
man is humility! true, genuine humility! how 
invaluable the ornament of a meck and quiet 
spirit! Surely these are garments in which all 
should be clothed, and in some degree shine forth, 
who go in and out with acceptance before the 


Lord’s people.”’ 
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From the Village Record. 
A MEMORIAL OF JESSE KERSEY. 
BY CHARLES MINER. 

More than half a century ago, perhaps three 
score years would more accurately define the 
time, there might have been scen in Chester 
County, sitting at the wheel in a Pottery, a lad 
seventeen or eighteen years of age—slender, hale 
and thoughtful, he gave himself to his task with 
cheerful alacrity and more than ordinary skill. 
The mass of clay rose under his plastic hand 
into useful forms, with more than usual grace, 
or customary finish. A member of the Society 
Friends. his dress was neat and plain, even for 
that period of primitive simplicity. With com- 
panions of his own age he was unaffectedly cheer- 
ful. In free discussion of the topics of the day, 
in playful wit, or in the more sober examination 
of subjects of deeper interest, he was always 
ready to take a modest part, and won by intelli- 
gence and good sense upon the general esteem. 
But on first days and those appropriated to meet- 
ings on week days, there appeared about him an 
air of solemnity that if not inspiring awe, excited 
a feeling in his young associates nearly akin to 
it, and kept them for a time at a respectful dis- 
tance. Heread much of everything that fell in 
hisway. Books were then comparatively scarce, 
but yet in the intelligent community in which 
he resided there were many valuable, though 
limited collections, and he obtained a respectable 
knowledge of History and the commonly taught 
sciences of Geography, Mathematics and As- 
tronomy. Religious works—the bible, from its 
earliest historical records—the Jewish dispensa- 
tion, so wild in its romantic interest, so impres- 
sive in many of its solemn ceremonies—the beau- 
tiful Psalms of the monarch bard—the lofty and 
soul-inspiring writings of the Prophets—the new 
dispensation of our Saviour, bursting upon the 
benighted earth, like a flood of cheering and 
guiding light, engrossed his mind. And while 
he learned all that Seneca and Plato, Locke and 
Bacon taught, the works of Penn and Barclay, 
the journal of Chalkly and other writers of his 
own profession, and the powerful and impressive 
sermons of Fothergill, claimed his particular at- 
tention. At length, while yet a very young man, 
and still in his apprenticeship, he presented him- 
self in meetings of business, making a few re- 
marks, always pertinent and modestly delivered. 
Accustomed to the sound of his own voice he ad- 
vanced still further, and spoke briefly and accep- 
tably in meetings for worship. 

Whether as his wheel revolved, his active and 
strong mind (peculiarly constituted) ranged 
abroad on the wings of anticipation and shadowed 
forth in its futurity a Popular Orator, the “ ob. 
served of all observers,” it is impossible to aver 
with certainty. Judging as men of the world, 
ve should say Young Ambition kindled her in- 
spiring fires in his breast, and told him, “ within 


you are the elements of greatness. In silence 
you have long studied and weighed and reasoned : 
Go—the time has come for action.” As a reli- 
gionist of his own sect we should have said— 
“There is a clear manifestation of duty, and 
thou art bound to obey and not hide thy talents 
under a bushel.” 

The fame of this extraordinary young man 
soon extended beyond the limitsof the County. 
We are not certain whether the meeting was in 
the city or country, but the occasion was impor- 
tant, and there were congregated a large assem- 
blage—many of the most prominent ministers and 
elders of Friends’ Society from Philadelphia be- 
ing present. Differences of opinion on some 
weighty matter prevailed, and the argument be- 
came animated. In the midst of the discussion 
this young man arose and spoke to the point with 
a clearness, a vigor and propriety, that delighted 
his friends and surprised the whole auditory. 
With no little display of feeling an eminent mem- 
ber from the city, whose opinions had been suc- 
sessfully controverted, rose and asked—“ Is not 
that the Potter-boy ?” 

From that moment Jesse Kersey stood forth, 
not alone in the Assemblies of Friends, but 
throughout the community, as a young man of 
the most promising talents, who was also beloved 
for every domestic and social virtue. 

He took an extraordinary lead for so young a 
man, though he could yet hardly have been con- 
scious of the rich stores of his own mind. He 
is represented by those who then heard him, as 
rising with unaffected solemnity. At first some- 
thing like embarrassment seemed to impede ut- 
terance—he spoke in a very plain and simple 
manner, unfolding slowly but clearly the subject 
which impressed his mind and he purposed to 
elucidate. Gathering confidence as he advanced, 
his voice became full and clear, always distinct, 
and often musically sweet, he would proceed. 
His peculiarly philosophic mind seemed to de- 
light in tracing the deeper moral sentiments from 
their elements, and associating the strong prin- 
ciples of natural religion with the Revealed—ex- 
plaining and appealing to the light within us not 
alone as a substantial and separate ground of 
opinion and action, but as correlative and sus- 
taining the precepts of our Saviour and the New 
Testament. His argument was always specious, 
and frequently solid. His illustrations were ap- 
propriate and often happy. His references to 
correct moral writers were in good time and 
taste, while Scriptural quotations, the most apt 
and beautiful, showed his study, his memory, 
and his main reliance. After an hour, more or 
less, of impressive didactic eloquence, Mr. Kersey 
would, as if unconsciously, with mellowed voice 
and softened enunciation, slide into that tone of 
musical recitative so general in the olden time, 
and universally agreeable to the natural and un- 
sophisticated ear and mind. This was his ap- 
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plication—the understanding had received its 
lesson. Now the appeal was to the heart. Tue 
upturned countenances of a vast multitude—the 
throbbing breast—the tearful eye—the profound 
stillness of the heart, unbroken but by a sob or 
a sigh, spoke of eloquence in its triumph com- 
plete. 

Taking the circuit of the county and its neigh- 
boring meetings, he was followed by admiring 
crowds, and the enunciation that Jesse Kersey 
would be present, was sure to attract a crowded 
congregation. “ Will Jesse Kersey preach to- 
day?’ “Indeed, friend, I cannot tell whether 
he will preach. -Is it expected he will attend 
meeting?” Oh; yes, he is certainly expected.” 
“Then I'll surely be there.””’ The Moralist and 
the Philosopher—the learned and the unlettered 
—the man of books and the man of business, as 
well as the religious devotee of his own sect, 
charmed by his pleasing manner and intelligent 
exposition, heard and loved to listen. In the 
great and polished city of Philadelphia, the 
meetings were opened with cordial welcome to 
the Potter’s boy, now in the vigor of mature but 
early manhood. And ministers of other sects 


not unfrequently attended his preaching. 

As no invonsiderable number of Friends had 
visited America from England, it was thought 
by many that it might be proper to reciprocate 
the kindness, and Jessee Kersey had departed 


on a Religious visit to the Empire of Science, of 
Learning, of Eloquence and Taste. 

The enterprise was a bold, we will not say a 
hazardous one. The English were long and 
habitually used to view with microscopic preju- 
dice the efforts of Americans. ‘(Can any good 
thing come out of Nazareth ?” seemed to be the 
spirit of their opinions. Led by a sustaining 
sense of duty, he went and entered at once on 
the field of his ministry. 

Whether to the newness of the seene—the in- 
fluence of the sea voyage, or the effect of the 
variable and humid climate, or to whatever cause, 
for we have heard no plausible reason assigned, 
but his efforts failed. 

Fame had sounded her clarion before him, 
heralding his approach. But disappointment 
sat on every brow: and as he made the tour of 
the different meetings throughout the land, cold 
civility chilled his heart, already prepared to ex- 
claim, “why hidest thou thy spirit from me?” 
Returning to London heavily oppressed, he lin- 
gered. Something within him whispered—“ Thy 
task is not yet accomplished—thy labor is not 
done.” 

The deep workings of his powerful mind no 
man can fully conceive: but the next time he 
appeared in public the cloud seemed to be re- 
moved—the occultation was over—the eclipse 
was past—the wheel turned rapidly at his com- 
mand—and the graceful vase rose in beautiful 
proportions at his bidding. He seemed to speak 
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the words of life and Righteousness, as if he had 
borrowed the sublime conceptions of Habakuk— 
clothed with the spirit of Him who touched 
Isaiah’s hallowed lips with fire. Delighted and 
deeply affected crowds now gathered round him, 
and Jesse Kersey, the Chester County Potter. 
boy, made the tour of proud and polished Eng- 
land in all the triumph of victorious eloquence. 

It was late in life when we first heard him, 
but he sustained the character given of his early 
efforts. He was an instructive, a sweet, a beau- 
tiful speaker. To admiration of his extraordi- 
nary talents many years intimate acquaintance 
kindled a feeling in our breast of strong and 
lasting friendship. Tous he seemed without 
guile. Rarely have we meta man who appeared 
so uniformly full of the milk of human kindness. 
A most amiable spirit of benevolence seemed 
ever to pervade his breast. ‘The unhappy divi- 
sion in the Society of Friends came near breaking 
his heart.—He never was the same man after- 
wards. But he has gone down to the grave ata 
good old age, with the benedictions of thousands, 
and we firmly believe without the enmity of one 
living being. Died, near West Chester,—aged 
about 75 years. 

Departed Friend and faithful Mentor, if it be 
given thy spirit to hear my voice, accept this 
| brief tribute from one who sincerely admired thy 
' talents and esteemed thy virtues. 


TAKE GOOD CARE OF THE ROSES. 


Roses will well repay a little attention at this 
season. They have just exhausted themselves 
by profuse bearing, and if the seed vessels are 

| allowed to ripen on them they become well nigh 
| prostrated for the season ; this should not be per- 
|mitted. Toremedy this in a measure, a little 
| care is necessary in first judiciously pruning off 
a part of the oldest wood, and next in digging 
| about and stimulating the roots to recover their 
former vigorous,tone. Liquid manure is excel- 
| lent for this purpose, if prepared in this manner, 
viz.: a half a bushel of fresh cow manure, and 
half the quantity of hen manure, if at hand, put 
into a barrel, which may be filled with water; 
stir it up, and after 24 hours soaking, pour the 
liquid freely around the bushes, and fill the bar- 
rel again with water for another application a 
week hence, and the process can be a number of 
times repeated with the same manure. 

We think this fertilizer the best we have tried 
for all annuals, perennials and summer flowering 

'shrubs. We like also to shower our ruse bushes 
| frequently with strong soap suds from the wash. 
| Mo-t of our best roses now a days are Hy- 


| brids or other perpetuals, yet we know of many 


| who have paid large prices to obtain choice varie- 


ties, and then by sheer neglect, after spring blos- 
soming, they prevent another rose from appear- 
ing to gladden them again during the season.— 
American Agriculturist. 
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THE RIGHT OF SELF-DEFENCE. 
BY JONATHAN DYMOND. 
(Concluded from page 363.) 

Perhaps it will be said that we should exer- 
cise benevolence to the public as well as to the 
offender, and that we may exercise more benevo- 
lence to them by killing than by sparing him. 
But very few persons, when they killa man who 
attacks them, kill him out of benevolence to the 
public. -That is not the motive which influences 
their conduct, or which they at all take into the 
account. Besides, it is by no means certain that 
the public would lose any thing by the forbear- 
ance. ‘To be sure, a man can do no more mis- 
chief after he is killed; but then it is to be re- 
membered, that robbers are more desperate and 
more murderous from the apprehension of swords 
and pistols than they would be without it. Men 
are desperate in proportion to their apprehen- 
sions of danger. The plunderer, who feels a 
confidence that his own life will not be taken, 
may conduct his plunder with comparative 
gentleness ; while he who knows that his life is 
in immediate jeopardy stuns or murders his vic- 
tim lest he should be killed himself. The great 
evil which a family sustains by a robbery is 
often not the loss, but the terror and the danger ; 
and these are evils which, by the exercise of 
forbearance, would be diminished. So that if 
some bad men are prevented from committing 
robberies by the fear of death, the public gains 
in other ways by the forbearance: nor is it by 
any means certain that the balance of advanteges 
is in favor of the more violent course.—The argu- 
ment which we are opposing proceeds on the 
suppcsition that our own lives are endangered. 
Now it is a fact that this very danger results, in 
part, from the want of -habits of forbearance. 
We publicly profess that we would kill an assail- 
ant ; and the assailant, knowing this, prepares to 
kill us, when otherwise he would ferbear. 

And, after, all, if it were granted that a per- 
son is at liberty to take an assailant’s life, in 
order to preserve his own, how is he to know, in 
the majority of instances, whether his own would 
be taken? When a man breaks into a person’s 
house, and this person, as soon as he comes up 
with the robber, takes out a pistol and shoots 
him, we are not to be told that this man waskilled 
“in defence of life.” Or, go a step further, and 
a step further still, by which the intention of the 
robber to commit personal violence or inflict 
death is more and more probable: you must at 
last shoot him in uncertainty whether your life 
was endangered or not. Besides, you can with. 
draw,—youcan fly. None but the predetermined 
murderer wishes to commit murder. But, per- 
haps, you exclaim, “Fly! Fly, and leave your 
property unprotected!” Yes,—unless you mean 
to say that preservation of property, as well as 
preservation of life, makes it lawful to kill an 
offender. This were to adopt a new and a very 
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different proposition; but a proposition which I 
suspect cannot be separated in practice from the 
former. He who affirms that he may kill an- 
other in order to preserve his life, and that he 
may endanger his life in order to protect his pro- 
perty, does, in reality, affirm that he may kill 
another in order to preserve his property. But 
such a proposition, in an unconditional form, no 
one surely will tolerate. The laws of the land 
do not admit it, nor do they even admit the right 
of taking another's life simply because he is at- 
tempting to take ours. They require that we 
should be tender even of the murderer’s life, and 
that we should fly rather than destroy it.* 

We say that the proposition that we may 
take life in order to preserve our property is in- 
tolerable. ‘T'o preserve how much ? five hundred 
pounds, or fifty, or ten, or a shilling or asixpence ? 
It has actually been declared that the rights of self- 
defence “justify a man in taking all forcible 
methods which are necessary in order to procure 
the restitution of the freedom or the property of 
which he had been unjustly deprived.”} All 
forcible methods to obtain restitution of proper- 
ty! No limit to the nature or effects of the 
force! No limit to the insignificance of the 
amount of the property! Apply, then, the rule. 
A boy snatches a bunch of grapes from a fruiter- 
er’s stall. The fruiterer runs after the thief, 
but finds that he is too light of foot to be over- 
taken. Moreover the boy eatsashervns. ‘“ All 
forcible methods,’’ reasons the fruiterer, “ are 
justifiable to obtain restitution of property. I 
may fire after the plunderer, and when he falls, 
regain my grapes.” All this is just and right, 
if Gisborne’s proposition is true. It is a dan- 
gerous thing to lay down maxims in morality. 

The conclusion then to which we are led by 
these inquiries is, that he who kills another, even 
upon the plea of self-defence, does not do it in 
the predominance nor in the exercise of Chris- 
tian dispositions ; and if this is true, is it not 
also true that his life cannot be thus taken in 
conformity with the Christian law ? 

But this is very far from concluding that no 
resistance may be made to aggression. We may 
make, and we ought to make, a great deal. It 
is the duty of the civil magistrate to repress the 
violence of one man towards another, and by 
consequence it is the duty of the individual, 
when the civil power cannot operate, to endeavor 
to repress it himself. I perceive no reagpnable 
exception to the rule,—that whatever Christiani- 
ty permits the magistrate to do in order to re- 
strain violence, it permits the individual, under 
such circumstances, to do also. 

Many kinds of resistance to aggression come 
strictly within the fulfilment of the law of bene- 
volence. He who by securing or temporarily 
disabling a man prevents him from committing 


* Blackstone : Com. v. 4, € 4. 
t Gisborne: Moral Philosophy. 
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an act of great turpitude, is certainly his bene- 
factor ; and if he be thus reserved for justice, the 
benevolence is great both to him and to the pub- 
lic. It is an act of much kindness to a bad man 
to secure him for the penalties of the law: or it 
would be such if penal law were in the state in 
which it ought to be, and to which it appears to 
be making some approaches. It would then be 
very probable that the man would be reformed ; 
and this is the greatest benefit which can be con- 
ferred upon him and upon the community. 


The exercise of Christian forbearance towards 
violent men is not tantamount to an invitation of 
outrage. 
ance is another. The man of true forbearance 
is of all men the least cowardly It requires 
courage in a greater degree and of a higer order 
to practise it when life is threatened, than to 
draw a sword or fire a pistol. —No: It is the pe- 
culiar privilege of Christian virtue to approve it- 
self even to the bad. There is something in the 
nature of that calmness, and self-possession, and 
forbearance, that religion effects, which obtains, 
nay which almost commands, regard and respect. 
How different the effect upon the violent tenants 
of Newgate—the hardihood of a turnkey and the 
mild courage of an Elizabeth Fry! Experience, 
incontestible experience, has proved that the 
minds of few men are so depraved or desperate 
as to prevent them from being influenced by real 
Christian conduct. Let him therefore who ad- 
vocates the taking the life of an aggressor, first 


show that all other means of safety are vain ; let | 
him show that bad men, notwithstanding the | 
exercise of true Christian forbearance, persist in | 


their purposes of death :—when he has done this 
he will have adduced an argument in favor of 


taking their lives which will not, indeed, be con- | 


elusive, but which will approach nearer to con- 
clusiveness than any that has yet been adduced. 


Of the consequences of forbearance, even in 
the case of personal attack, there are some exam- 
ples. Archbishop Sharpe was assaulted by a 


footpad on the highway, who presented a pistol | 


and demanded his money. The archbishop 
spoke to the robber in the language of a fellow- 
man and of a Christian. 


distress, and the prelate gave him such money 


as he had, and promised that if he would call at | 


the palace, he would make up the amount to 
fifty pounds. This was the sum of which the 
robber had said he stood in the utmost need. 
The man called and received the money. About 
a year and a half afterward, this man again 
came to the palace and brought back the same 
sum.. He said that his circumstances had be- 
come improved, and that, through the “ astonish- 


ing goodness” of the archbishop, he had become | 
‘“‘the most penitent, the most grateful, and the | 


happiest of his species.”’”— Let the reader consider 
how different the archbishop’s feelings were, 


Cowardice is one thing ; this forbear- | 


The man was really in | 
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| from what they would have been if, by his hand, 
| this man had been cut off.* 
Barclay, the apologist, was attacked by a high. 
_wayman. He substituted for the ordinary modes 
of resistance a calm expostulation. The felon 
| dropped his presented pistol, and offered no 
further violence. A. Leonard Fell was similarly 
attacked, and from him the robber took both his 
money and his horse, and then threatened to blow 
out his brains. Fell solemnly spoke to the man 
on the wickedness of his life. The robber was 
astonished : he had expected, perhaps, curses, or 
perhaps a dagger. He declared he would not 
keep either the horse or the money, and re. 
|turned both. “If thine enemy hunger, feed 


|him; for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of 


| fire upon his head.’”’t—The tenor of the short 
(narrative that follows is somewhat different. 
| Ellwood, who is known to the literary world as 
the suggester to Milton of Paradise Regained, 
| was attending his father in his coach. Two men 

| waylaid them in the dark and stopped the carri- 

| age. Young Ellwood got out, and on going up 

| to the nearest, the ruffian raised a heavy club, 

|“ when,” says Ellwood, “I whipped out my 

| rapier and made a pass upon him. I could not 

| have failed running him through up to the hilt,” 

but the sudden appearance of the bright blade 

| terrified the man so that he stepped aside, 

‘avoided the thurst, and both he and the other 

\fled. ‘ At that time,” proceeds Ellwood, “ and 

| for a good while after, I had no regret upon my 

mind for what [ had done.” This was while he 

was young, and when the forbearing principles 

of Christianity had little influence upon him. 

| But afterward, when this influence became pow- 

erful, “a sort of horror,” he says, “seized on 

me when I considered‘how near I had been to 

‘the staining of my hands with human blood. 

| And whensoever afterward I went that way, and 

_indeed as often since as the matter has come into 

my remembrance, my soul has blessed Him who 

preserved and withheld me from shedding man’s 

blood.’*t 

That those over whom, as over Ellwood, the 

influence of Christianiiy is imperfect and weak, 

should think themselves at liberty upon such oe- 

' casions to take the lives of their fellow-men, needs 

to be no subject of wonder. Christianity, if we 

would rightly estimate its obligations, must be 

felt in the heart. They in whose hearts it is not 

felt, or felt but little, cannot be expected perfectly 

to know what its obligations are. I know not 

therefore that more appropriate advice can be 

given to him who contends for the lawfulness of 
taking another man’s life in order to save his 

own, than that he would first inquire whether 

the influence of religion is dominant in his 


*See Lond. Chron Aug. 12, 1785. See also Life of 

Granville Sharpe, Esq. p. 
t Select Anecdotes, &c. 
+ Ellwood’s Life. 
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by John Barclay. 
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From the Nationa) Era. 
THE HERMIT OF THE THEBAID. 


O, strong, upwelling prayers of faith, 
From inmost founts of life ye start— 
The spirit’s pulse, the vital breath 
Of soul and heart! 


From pastoral toil, from traffic’s din, 
Alone, in crowds, at home, abroad, 
Unheard of man, ye enter in 
The ear of God. 


Ye brook no forced and measured tasks, 
Nor weary route nor formal chains ; 
The simple heart that freely asks 
In love, obtains. 


For man the living temple is : 
The mercy-seat and cherubim, 
And all the holy mysteries, 
He bears with him. 


And most avail the prayer of love, 
Which, worldless, shapes itself in deeds, 
And wearies Heaven for naught above 
Our common needs. 


Alone, the Thebaid hermit leaned 

At noon-time o’er the sacred word: 
Was it an angel or a fiend, 

Whose voice he heard ? 


It broke the desert’s hush of awe, 

A human utterance, sweet and mild, 
And, Jooking up, the hermit saw 

A little child. 


A child, with wonder-widened eyes, 
O’erawed and troubled by the sight 

Of hot, red sands and brazen skies 
And anchorite. 


*¢ What dost thou here, poor man? No shade 
Of cool, green downs, nor grass, nor well, 
No corn nor vines.”? The hermit said : 
‘¢ With God I dwell. 


*¢ Alone with Him in this great calm, 
I live not by the-outward sense : 
My Nile his love, my sheltering palm 

His providence.”? 


The child gazed round him. ‘¢ Does God live 


Here only ?7—where the desert’s rim 
Is green with corn, at morn and eve, 
We pray to him. 


“ My brother tills beside the Nile 
His little field ; beneath the leaves 

My sisters sit and spin the while 
My mother weaves. 


«* And when the millet’s ripe heads fall, 
And all the bean-field hangs in pod, 

My mother smiles, and says that all 
Are gifts from God. 


¢* And when to share our evening meal, 

She calls the stranger at the door, 
She says God fills the hands that deal 
Food to the poor.”’ 
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If it is not, let him suspend his decision 
until he has attained to the fullness of the sta- 
ture of a Christian man. 
that number who do the will of Heaven, he may 


hope to know, of this doctrine, whether it be 
of God.’ 


Then, as he will be of 








Adown the hermit’s wasted cheeks 
Glistened the flow of human tears: 

** Dear Lord !” he said, ** Thy angel speaks, 
Thy servant hears.” 


Within his arms the child he took, 

And thought of home and life with men; 
And all his pilgrim feet forsook 

Returned again. 


The palmy shadows cool and long, 

The eye that smiled through lavish locks, 
Home’s cradle hymn and harvest song, 

And bleat of flocks. 


“OQ, child!’ he said, ** thou teachest me 
There is no place where God is not ; 
That love will find where’er it be, 
A holy spot.”? 


He rose from off the desert sand, 
And, leaning on his staff of thorn, 
Went with the young child, hand in hand, 
Like night and morn. 
They crossed the desert’s dreary line, 
And heard the palm-tree’s nestling fan, 
The Nile bird’s ery, the low of kine, 
And voice of man. 
Unquestioning, his childish guide 
He followed, as a smail hand led 


To where a woman gentle eyed, 
Her distaff fed. 


She rose, she clasped her truant boy, 

She thanked the stranger with her eyes: 
The hermit gazed in doubt and joy 

And dumb surprise. 


And lo!—with sudden warmth and light 
A tender memory thrilled his frame ; 
New-born, the world-lost anchrorite 
A man became! 
“ Q, sister of El Zara’s race, 
Behold me !—had we not one mother ?”? 
She gazed into the stranger’s face: 
«¢ Thou art my brother !”’ 


“ Taught by thy child, whom God hath sent, 
That love is more than fast or prayer, 

I come, toil, care and pain, cortent 
With thee to share.”’ 


Even as his foot the threshold crossed, 
The hermit’s better life began; 
Its holiest saint the Thebaid lost, 
And found a man! 
J.G. W. 


THE ONE WHO GIVES. 
BY MARY F. TYLER. 


The one who gives, oh! let his name 
Stand out upon the scroll of fame, 
That all may know from pole to pole, 
How Charity exalts the soul. 

For he who scatters wide his gold, 

Is bless’d thereby an hundred fold. 


The one who gives the needy bread, 
And shelters the defenceless head ; 
Who daily seeks the poor man’s door, 
And kindly shares with them his store ; 
He is an angel in disguise, 

Great, good, and noble, true and wise. 


The one who dries the orphan’s tears, 
And watches o’er their tender years ; 
Who helps the widow in her need, 
And seeks to have the bond-man freed ; 
To him his wealth shall be retored, 
For such our Father will reward. 
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The one whose free unfettered mind, the port of embarkation. These people are the 
A brother sees in all mankind; iron men of Tennessee. Mr. Bell has long been 
rey a ss known as one of the largest manufacturers of irop 

nd teaches the profane to pray ; ‘ . ’ 
To him let earth her tributes bring, and his slaves have been his only workmen, 
And noble hearts their offering. They thoroughly understand the business, and 
The one who seeks the dying bed, have among them miners, colliers, moulders, and 
And gently soothes the aching head, are fully competent to build a furnace for making 
Feels in his heart a bliss more sweet, iron and carrying it on themselves. They are 


Than they who join where dancers meet ; men of high moral character, which would ren. 
For true it is of all that live, 


Most blessed will be those who give. der them an acquisition to any country. Thomas 
Scott, the patriarch of the family, who sailed ia 
the General Pierce, is yet a man of great activity 
and energy of character. He and his whole 
family entertain the very highest respect ani 

The brig General Pierce left Savannah on the | veneration for their late master and their valued 
16th of 12th mo. 1853, taking to Liberia one| friend. His last words to ie, as he stood on the 
hundred and sixty-three emigrants, seven of | deck of the vessel, were, “Do write a most 
whom were from South Carolina, fifteen from | loving letter to my old master and tell him how 
Alabama, eighty-five from Tennessee, ‘and fifty- | much we love him, and will never stop thanking 
six from Georgia. One hundred and twenty-six | the Lord for his goodness to us.’? 
were sent by masters now living; sixteen were} The entire company is made up of fine look- 
liberated by will ; and twenty-one were born free. | ing men, women and children, a considerable 
One hundred of them are under twenty-one number of them being members of different 
years of age. The company is composed of| churches, and will constitute, it is believed, a 
eighty-four males and _ seventy-nine : females. valuable addition to the moral worth and indus. 
They are all in fine condition and liberally pro- | try of the young Republic of Liberia. 
vided with the necessary means to enable them | 
at once to assume a position favorable to their | 
future prosperity and to that of their adopted | 
land. 

Of the emigrants, 50 were liberated by | 
Richard Hoff, Esq., of Oglethorpe county, | 
Georgia, who paid $60 each for their transporta- 
tion and support six months in Liberia, in 
addition to giving them, when they embarked, 
about $2,000. 

Of the eighty-five from Tennessee, 30 were 
from Maury County, liberated by the Hon. W. 
E. Kennedy, who gave each of them a handsome 
allowance of money for their use on their arrival 
in Liberia. It will be remembered that Mr. 
Kennedy sent in the Zebra, from New Orleans, 
last Spring, 26 of his slaves. There are but 
two remaining with him, and these refuse to 
leave him while he lives, but intend to go to join 
their comrades in Liberia after his death. 


From the Colonization Herald. 
ANOTHER EXPEDITION FOR LIBERIA. 


The free colored population of Tennessee, at 
the census of 1850, was 6,271. The condition of 
these people having been brought before the 
Legislature, in memorials from various parts of 
the State, a bill was introduced in the Senate, 
appropriating $10,000 a year, for five years, for 
the transportation of such of them as may be 
willing to remove to Liberia. This bill having 
been referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, a bill was reported in lieu of it, pro- 
hibiting owners from emancipating their slaves, 
unless provision is made for their transportation, 
or they should be hired out to raise the fund 
necessary for this object , and so the matter rests 
at present, no definite action yet being taken by 
either branch of the Legislature. 


Industry is the friend of virtue, and indolence 

“The most interesting and extraordinary part | the handmaid of vice. The active are seldom 
of this expedition,” to use the language of the| criminal; but the most of those who yield t 
agent of the Parent Society in a statement pub- | guilty enticements, might trace their lapse from 
lished in the National Intelligencer, “ was a| rectitude to habits of idleness, which, leaving the 
family of thirty-eight, consisting of @ man and | heart vacant, gave full opportunity for the evil 
his wife and their children and grandchildren, | passions and desires of our nature to exert theit 
from near Nashville, Tennessee, liberated by | power, and thus the bark that is suffered to lie 
Col. Montgomery Bell, a gentleman eighty-five | unattended to on the ocean, its sails untrimmed, 
years old. He gave them every thing requisite | and its helm unguided, may be wrecked by 8 
as an outfit, and paid us $2,000 for their| sudden storm which vigilance could easily have 
transportation and support six months in Liberia. | avoided ; so, in the bark of life, he who loiters 
He has a large number more, of whom he wants | with careless indifference on the stream of time, 
to send about eighty assoon as we can take them, | may be overtaken by the tempests that activity 
and is willing to pay one half the expenses of} had outspeeded ; or be dashed against the rocks, 
transportation and support, besides giving them | that by the exertions of industry had been passed 


a comfortable outfit and paying their expenses to! in safety. W. Leaaett. 


Rk. ai ie eek 
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LINDLEY MURRAY. 


The name of Lindley Murray was once famil- 
jar as “ household words,’ to American school- 
boys, as the author of “ Murray’s Grammar of 
the English Language” and of the “ English 
Reader.” Though few young persons of the 
present day have even had a peep within his ori- 
ginal work on grammar, comprising two large 
octavo volumes, or even into the abridged edition 
for schools, yet we presume they have oftcn 
heard his name in connection with their lessons 
in grammar, or, at least, remember the often-read 
lessons in the ‘ English Reader,” and hence that 
a sketch of his life may be interesting to our 
readers. 

Lindley Murray was born at Swatara, near 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, in the year 1745. At 
an early age he was sent to school at Philadel- 
phia. At this time his father was a miller, but 
subsequently he removed to the city of New York, 
where he became an enterprising merchant.— 
Lindley was now placed under the instruction of 
a private tutor. 
an education, and so closely did he apply himself 
to study, that his health gave way, and he was 
obliged to abandon his darling project of obtaining 
a classical education. 

He entered his father’s counting-room, and for 
a time devoted himself to the pursuits and vex- 
ations of trade, which were far from being in 
accordance with his tastes and disposition, not- 
withstanding the pains taken on the part of the 
fath x to make his duties interesting, by giving 
him a share in the profits of the business. The 
yoke, to him, was one of servitude, and he longed 
for the purer air of the school room, and the more 
stimulating food of literature. 

His father was stern and rigid in his discipline, 
and when Lindley found that he could not obtain 
permission to attend school, he secretly left home 
and went to Burlington, New-Jersey, where he 
entered a boarding school, and once more resumed 
his favorite pursuits. But he was soon discovered 
by his father, and through the friendly efforts 
of his kind hearted uncle, Lindley was persuaded 
to return home and resume business again. 

The drudgery and routine of commerce soon 
tired him again, and at last, after much reason- 
ing, he persuaded his father to allow him to study 
law. He entered the office of B. Kissam, Esq., 
of New York. Here he was subsequently a fel- 
low student with the afterwards celebrated John 
Jay. After pursuing his studics the allotted 
space of time, he was admitted to the bar, and 
commenced the practice of his profession in the 
city of New York. About this time he married 
an amiable lady, with whom he lived in harmony 
until his death. 

Soon after his marriage, business called him 
to England, and finding the change of climate 
very beneficial to his health, he sent for bis fami- 
ly and resided there until 1771, when he returned 
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Such was his zeal for acquiring | 
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to New York, and resumed the practice of his 
profession. During the Revolutionary War he 
retired to Islip, Long Island, and at its close re- 
turned to the city again, and once more resumed 
the business of his father. His health failing, 
he went again to England, and purchased a small 
estate in Yorkshire. The change of climate did 
not restore him this time, and he gradually grew 
more and more infirm. His disease was of the 
muscles, which shrunk away, and became utterly 
unable to support his frame. His attention was 
now turned to writing, and about 1795 he pub- 
lighed his Grammar of the English Language.— 
It passed through several editions, and was 
abridged and extensively used througkout the 
United States as a text book in common schools. 
This was soon followed by “ English Exercises” 
and “ Key;” “ English Reader,” with an “In- 
troduction” and ‘Sequel,’’—other works for 
schools. . 

From the second volume of his large work on 
grammar, we copy the following extract from the 
‘* Author’s Address to Young Students :” 

“Without your own best exertions, the con- 
cern of others for your welfare will be of little 
avail; with them, you may fairly promise your- 
self success. The writer of this Address there- 
fore recommends to you an earnest co-operation 
with the endeavors of your friends to promote 
your improvement and happpiness. This co-op- 
eration, while it secures your own progress, will 
afford you the heartfelt satisfaction of knowing 
that you are cherishing the hopes and augment- 
ing the pleasures of those with whom you are 
connected by the n.ost endearing ties. 

“‘ He recommends to you, also, serious and ele- 
vated views of the studies in which you may be 
engaged. Whatever may be your attainments, 
never allow yourselves to rest satisfied with mere 
literary acquisitions, nor with a selfish or con- 
tracted application of them. . é we 

‘Contemplating the dangers to which you are 
exposed, the dishonor which accompanies talents 
misapplied, and a course of indolence and folly, 
may you exert your utmost endeavors to avoid 
them! This is the morning of your life, in 
which pursuit is ardent, and obstacles readily 
give way to vigor and perseverance; embrace 
this favorable season; devote yourselves to the 
acquisition of knowledge and virtue.” 

in 1809 he took his last ride in his carriage, 
and from that time till his death, sixteen years, 
he was confined to his room. He died on the 
16th of February, 1826, in the eighty-first year 
of hisage. Both himself and wife were mem- 


bers of the Society of Friends, and were respected 
and beloved by all who knew them.—Lindley 
Murray will long be remembered as one intimate- 
ly connected with the grammar of the English 
language, as one of its most successful pioncers, 
and wherever this language is taught will his 
name be heard. 
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WOMAN AMONG THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 


In the treatment of woman, they seem to have 
been’ very far advanced beyond other wealthy 
communities of the same era, having usages very 
similiar to those of modern Europe; and such 
was the respect shown to women that preeedence 
was given to them over men, and the wives and 
daughters of kings succeeded to the throne like 
the male branches of the royal family. Nor was 
this privilege rescinded, even though it had more 
than once entailed upon them the troubles of a 
contested succession ; foreign kings often having 
claimed a right to the throne through marriage 
with an Egyptian princess. It was not a mere 
influence that they possessed, which women often 
acquire in the most arbitrary Eastern communi- 
ties ; nor a political importance according to a 
particular individual, like that of the Sultana 
Valideh, the Queen Mother at Constantinople ; 
it was a right acknowledged by law, both in pri- 
vate and public life. They knew that ‘unless 
women were treated with respect, and made to | 
exercise an influence over soeiety, the standard 
of public opinion would soon be lowered, and the 
manners and morals of men would suffer ;gand in 
acknowledging this, they pointed out to women 
the very responsible duties they had to perform 
to the community. 

It has been said that the Egyptian priests were 
only allowed to have one wife, while the rest of 
the community had as many as they chose; | 
but beside the improbability of such a license, 
the testimony of the monuments accords with 
Herodotus in disproving the statement, and each 
individual is represented in his tomb with a sin- 
gle consort. Their mutual affection is also indi- | 
cated by the fond manner in which the¥ are 
seated together, and by the expressions Of en- | 





dearment they use to each other as well as to | 
their children. And if further proof were want- 
ing to show their respect for social tics, we may 
mention the conduct of Pharaoh in the case of 


the supposed sister of Abraham, stauéing in re- | . 


markable contrast to th@habits of most princes 
of those and many subséquent ages. Wilkinson. 


Selected for Friends lligencer, * 


Were we more. stronglyaetuated by Divine 
love, more willing to take up OWr.eross and con- 
fess the Lord, how often would the words of 
friendly admonition, of timely warning, or of 
warm encouragement flow from our lips hy While 
a holy discretion would still be carefully cher- 
ished, how conspicuously would our zeal for the 
salvation of souls overcome the withering influ- 
ence of the fear of man! Above all, how watch- 
ful should we be that our example might al- 
ways ‘eli on the side of truth and righteousness ; 
that our whole demeanor and conduct might ut- 
ter the language, come and have fellowship with 
us, “ Because our fellowship is with the Father, 
and with his Son Jesus Christ.” 


| erected on the Meeting-House lot. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS 

Fiour anp Meat.—The receipts and stock of 
Flour continue light, and there is rather more de- 
mand for shipment. The quotations are about $8 87 
a $9 OO“per bbl. for standard brands, and $9 00a 
$1050 for extra. Sales of Rye Flour at $6 50 per bbl. 
Last sales of Pennsylvania Corn Meal at $4 00 
per bbl. 7 

Grain.—Wheat is rather more inquired after, at 
$1 85a $1 87 fornew prime red, and $2 00 a $2 05 
for new white. Rye continues scarce. Southern 
at $1 10, and Pennsylvania is wanted at $1 11 per 
bu. Corn is scarce and in demand at 92 cents for 
yellow, afloat, and 93c in store. Oats are scarce. 
Sales of Southern at 40c. 

RCILDOUN BOARDING SHCOOL FOR GIRLS, 

This Institution will commence its winter Session 

on the First second-day of Eleventh month next. It is 
pleasantly situated near the village of Ercildoun, in 
Chester county, Pa., three miles south-west of Coates- 
ville, on the Philadelphia and Columbia ‘railroad, from 
which place pupils are conveyed free of charge. All 
the branches comprising a liberal English education 
are taught. A regular course of scientific lectures is 
delivered during the term, illustrated by snitable ap- 
paratus. 

Terms $50 per Session of 20 weeks, one half payable 
in advance. Latin and drawing each €5 extra. 

All communications should be addressed to the prin- 


| cipal, Ercildoun P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, Principal. 
9th mo. 2d, 1851—6t. 


WFeanie’ SCHOOL HOUSE IN CAMDEN—A 

Female Teacher is wanted to open a School in the 

pleasantly situated house on the Meeting House lot in 

Camden. For further particulars please apply to 
9 mo 2. Cuartes Kaicun, or W. Forwetu. 


a NOTICE. 


The Committee having charge of Green Street Pre- 
parative Meeting Schools, inform Friends of the city, 
they expect to open on the 1st of Ninth month nexta 

rammar School for Boys,in a commodious room now 
The services 


| of alWell-qualified female teacher have been secured, 


andthe committee feel no hesitation in calling the 
attention of parents to the school, as being one likely 
to advance the guarded education of their sons, as well 
s one wherein the usual branches of a gramwar 
school, including the elements of Algebra and Men- 
suration, will be taught. ‘ 

The Girls’ Grammar School, and the Primary School 
for Boys and Girls, located on the same lot, will also 
be opened on the Ist of Ninth month. The former 
teachers of these schools having resigned their situa- 
tions, others have been appointed, whom the commit- 
tee believe merit the confidence of Friends. 

On behalf of the Committee, 


Davip Exus, 


Jane Jonnson. 
Philada., 6th mo. 23, 1854. 


R. A.‘& J. J. WILLIAMS & CO., 
LUMBER MERCHANTS, 


* BROAD.STREET, ABOVE GREEN. 
Reep A. Writiams, 
Joseru J. Wituiams, 

RANKLIN SHOEMAKER. 


8th mo. 12—6m. 


Philadelphia. 


SOT = : = 
Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Merchant ab. 4th. 





